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portant movement in G, is certainly for Mozart 
but indifferent. His limits seem to have been 
confined ; with more development he might have 
produced something better. The Agnus Dei, in 
B minor, is in a grand and expressive style, and 
is one of the best movements in the Mass. The 
Dona nobis is of a light and melodious character, 
with good effects for the voices. 

We should be glad to ascertain on what occa- 
sion No. 6 was produced. It differs from all the 
other Masses : it is not in the Italian church style, 
it is neither orchestral, nor dramatic, — and yet 
Mozart, while using the pen of another, has not 
left us merely German counterpoint and con- 
struction to admire, but has animated the notes 
in many of the passages with the indestructible 
fire of genius. 

No. 7 brings us, as it were, to a new era of the 
Masses. It is the first in which Mozart unites the 
four voices to a complete though small wind or- 
chestra. The score before us, in the hand-writing 
of the indefatigable Mr. Novello, made by him in 
the year 1819 from separate parts, is for two 
violins, tenor and bass, clarinetti, fagotti, and 
comi. We remember from the first publication 
of this work (which we think anticipated some of 
the earlier numbers) having a special delight in 
it, from the novelty and beauty of the style. 



Vio.I&2. 



There is a general elevation pervading it, with 
here and there passages of lofty genius. The in- 
troductory symphony is full of promise, and 
brings to mind a middle phrase in the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven's 'Sonata Drammatica,' in 
D minor. These four bars introduce the voices 
tutti piano — 

Viol. Andante. 




The comi go with the basses and tenors, the 
clarionets in octaves above the violins, the bas- 
soons are silent ; the musician may thus imagine 
the score. The character of this beautiful open- 
ing is sustained throughout a Kyrie conspicuous 
for elegance in tlie solo parts and grandeur in the 
chorus ; and the Mass gains immensely in interest 
over oliiers through the careful finishing of the 
second violin, tenor, and wind parts. Mozart has 
scarcely ever excelled the vigour and fire of the 
Gloria. Something extraordinary is always ex- 
pected from him at ' Qui tollis.' Here we have 
an unison accompanied by an orchestral phrase 
which anticipates Beethoven — 




Viol, 
e Bassi, 



Chromatic accompaniment such as this, to 
holding notes in unison, is peculiarly chai-acter- 
istic of Beethoven's energetic orchestral style. 
It is pleasant to recognize the kindred genius of 
the two masters in such passages— one of which, 
casually heard, may have influenced the whole 
careei" of music. "The ' Et incamatus,' Adagio, 
in E flat, is a quartett for voices accompanied by 
wind instruments, in which the clarionets display 
their beautiful low tones. Mozart excels himself 
in this solemn and exquisite movement — the mo- 
dulations, cadences, and orchestral effects of 
which are so great, as to render praise impertinent 
and superfluous. Continuing throughout the 
Sanctus, the Mass maintains its interest and ori- 

finality. The Benedictus, a vocal quartett in 
1 flat, interspersed with chorus, is accompanied 
with the violins con sordini clarionets and bas- 
soons ; the horns are silent. This movement is 
of extreme simplicity ; the voices move in notes 
of equal length, and principally in minims ; but 



the unadorned melody makes its effect. The 
Agnus Dei is written in the triple measure of the 
Kyrie, to introduce it with new scoring in the 
wind instrument parts, and a new and most 
graceful termination. 

We have revived a great pleasure in looking 
through this charming work, which is perfect in 
the keeping and originality of its style, and cer- 
tainly one of the very best of Mozait's Masses. 
The severity and solemnity of its solo parts have 
made it less a favorite than some others ; yet 
musicians in general will entertain but one 
opinion on ts merits. 

To be continued. 



MUSICAL OBITUARY. 

It has become the writer's duty to place under the 
atiove title a name honoured not less by the public than 
by the members of the musical profession. Mr. Habpeb, 
the well-known profeBsor of music and performer on the 
tnimpet, died suddenly, at tlio age of sixty-five, on the 
20th January. Few who, like the writer, have enjoyed 
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the friendship of this cslebrated musician, can contemplate 
his sudden removal from amongst them without the 
deepest feeling of regret. He had left his home in his 
usual state of health on the moniing of the sad catastrophe, 
and not until his entrance into the orchestra to perform 
the duties allotted to him at the rehearsal of the second 
concert of the Harmonic Union, did any of the symptoms, 
which a short time afterwards terminated so fatally, mani- 
fest themselves. 

Mr. Harper may be considered the last of that fine 
group of instromentalists to which Lindley, Willman, Mori, 
Cramer, Nicholson, &c. belonged. As a performer on his 
instrument, in hia best days, Mr. Harper for years held 
the highest post of honour ; for purity and delicacy of 
tone, and in wonderful facility of execution, no rival has 
approached him — his imitation of the voice part in " Let 
the bright seraphim," may be pronounced one of the 
greatest achievements in the whole range of musical 
executive art. And here the writer would pause, to bring 
into notice how strictly has been fulfilled a prophecy made 
by Mr. Harper after playing the accompaniment to the 
solo jnst mentioned to Clara Novello's singing, when 
yet in the earliest stage of her career: he told the 
writer that it was his conviction that the lady here named 
would stand at the head of her profession. " I may not 
live to see it," he said, " but her position is assured : there 
is no voice in the countiy, English or Foreign, to equal 
hers." He lived to see his presentiment fulfilled ; but we 
have now to deplore the sudden, if not premature, close of 
the honourable and useful career of one who invariably 
held out the hand of encouragement to the youthful pro- 
fessors of the art of which he was so distinguished an 
ornament. 

The late Mr. Harper was an active supporter of the 
Eoyal Society of Musicians, of which association he became 
a member as eariy as the year 1815. Finding improve- 
ments about to be made in the orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic, a year or two since, Mr. Harper anticipating rather 
than feeling the inroads age usually makes at the time of 
life at which he had amved, resigned his post of first 
trumpet, yet without sacrificing other engagements: 
hence his name has frequently appeared, even up to the 
day of his death, in the programmes of some of the prin- 
cipal miscellaneous concerts of the metropolis, as well as 
in those_ of the provincial festivals. Mr. Harper, with 
that disinterestedness which characterised hb general 
actions, frequently gave his services in the cause of 
charity ; nor were thty withheld from some of the minor 
amateur associations in the metropolis — he was a frequent 
visitor of and performer at the conceits of the Cecilian 
Society. 

Mr. Harper has several sons in the profession, upon the 
eldest of whom his mantle may truly be said to have de- 
scended. Mr. Thomas Harper stands now as the first 
trumpet player in this or any other country ; nor is his 
ability confined to the trumpet : he is singularly enough 
a very masterly comet-player— the two instruments dif- 
fering widely in the qualifications necessary to be possessed 
by him who would excel in each. Mr. C. Harper is also 
a distinguished performer on the hom ; and Mr. Edmund 
Haq>er, located at Hillsborough, in Ireland, has earned a 
high reputation as a pianist and composer. To the mem- 
bers of his family the loss of so amiable a man must be a 
heavy trial ; but it will nevertheless be a consolation that 
his memory will be respected by all who had the happiness 
of his acquaintance, even when the lustre shed over the 
profession by his talent shall have been dimmed. 

We have yet another well-known name to place under 
the heading attached to this article : that of Mr. E. Seguin. 
The demise of this artist, in the prime of life, is an event 
much to be regretted. He had one of the finest bass voices 
ever heard, and commenced his career in England with 
more than ordinary success. Mr- Seguin, after experiencing 



a little disappointment in his own country, repaired to New 
York, where his death recently occurred. He was one 
of the earliest pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he distinguished himself by his musical and vocal at- 
tainments. Mr. Seguin made his debflt as a hasao cantanle 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, in or about the year 1834, in 
Cimarosa's Matrimonio Segreto, as Count Robinson, and was 
recognised at once as a singer of undoubted promise, and 
obtained a very flattering reception. His style, however, 
was not exactly suited to the exigencies of the Italian 
Opera. He was found much better adapted to English 
Opera and Drury Lane, where he appeared, in conjunction 
with Malibran, under Mr. Bunn's management, in Som- 
nambula and other operas. Mr. Seguin subsequently 
transfeiTed his services to the Lyceum. Some tempting 
offers having been made to him by the manager on the 
other side of the Atlantic, he accepted an engagement for 
himself and wife about fourteen yeare ago ; they obtained 
a fair repute in the New World as singers, and have 
invariably given satisfaction in all their engagements. 
Mrs. Seguin was formerly Miss Childe, a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and appeared for two or three 
seasons at Her Majesty's Theatre, under Lapoite's manage- 
ment, as s^conda donna. It is gratifying to leam that Mr. 
Seguin has left his widow and children in comfortable 
circumstances. 

Vernok. 



THOMAS KELWAY. 
There are few church composers of whose persona] 
history so little is known, and yet whose works are in 
such constant use in our cathedrals, as those of Thomas 
Kelway, organist of Chichester in the eariy part of the 
last centuiy. Of Kelway's early life nothing ceitain is 
known ; he was probably a native of Chichester, and 
brought up in the choir of that cathedral. That he was a 
pupil of John Weldon, who also was bom and bred in that 
ancient city, is rendered highly probable not only by 
traditionary evidence, but by the style of his compositions, 
which bear traces of a mind schooled under that sweet and 
elegant composer. Thomas Kelway succeeded John 
Reading as organist of Chichester cathedral in 1726, and 
held the situation 23 years, till his death, in 1749, which 
is supposed to have happened in the prime of life. He 
was succeeded in his office by John Cape!. Kelway's 
grave-stone, after having been lost sight of for nearly a 
century, was a few yeara since accidentally discovered ; it 
was found to be broken and much defaced, but has quite 
lately been restored and set up in the South aisle of the 
cathedral. The inscription is as follows : — " In memory 
of Thomas Kelway, organist of this cathedral 23 years, 
who died May ye 21st, 1749. My hope is in my Saviour 
Jesus Christ." The inscription having become almost 
illegible, has jnst been re-cut, which gave occasion to the 
following pleasing sonnet, by Mr. Crocker, a well-known 
verger of the cathedral :— 

Kelway i thy memory, fresh as venial day, 
In many a heart's most secret, holiest call. 
Where love of sacred song de'iglits to dwell, 

Lives— and shall live while Music holds her sway. 

Within these hallowed walls, where day by day. 
Year after year, he plied the wondrous art 
Which bids the spirit from its prison start. 

And soar awhile to happier realms away. 
His strains full oft still fall upon the ear 

Of those who tread yon aisle ; while at their feet 
His name, and record of hi* hope appear. 

Peace to his ashes— be his slumbers sweet, 
Till that glad morn when he shall wake to hear 
The angelic choir in« niglitless Heaven's bright sphere. 

Kelway's style of composition, though not perhaps the 
highest, is pleasing and original, and perfectly free from 
plagiarism. The popularity of his compositions is best 
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